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The  study  of  direct  methanol  fuel  cells  (DMFCs)  is  a  multi-disciplinary  science  and  technology  encom¬ 
passing  a  variety  of  sciences,  including  transport  phenomena,  material  science  and  electrochemistry. 
Experimentation  is  a  priceless  tool  in  developing  new  methods,  finding  new  materials  and  explaining 
corresponding  phenomena.  Along  with  the  experiments,  modeling  and  simulation  play  a  crucial  role  in 
providing  detailed  insights  concerning  the  complex  mass,  heat  and  charged  particle  transport  in  a  DMFC. 
Modeling  is  especially  important  when  an  experiment  is  either  too  expensive  to  conduct  or  unable  to 
capture  the  detailed  underlying  physics.  A  comprehensive  review  of  the  state-of-the-art  modeling 
studies  regarding  mass,  heat  and  charge  transport  in  a  DMFC  is  provided.  First  discussed  are  the  basics  of 
kinetics  for  electrochemical.  It  is  followed  by  a  description  of  the  differences  between  various  modeling 
approaches  and  the  most  common  terminologies  in  DMFC  modeling.  A  general  set  of  governing  equa¬ 
tions,  along  with  the  corresponding  source  terms  and  the  constitutive  relations,  is  presented  thereafter.  A 
critical  review  of  the  most  prominent  DMFC  modeling  studies  is  divided  into  four  topics:  (i)  water  and 
methanol  crossover,  (ii)  coupled  heat  and  mass  transport,  (iii)  enhanced  system  energy  density,  and  (iv) 
start-up  and  transient  operation.  The  challenges  and  unresolved  issues  for  DMFC  modeling  are  then 
reported  to  conclude  the  review. 

©  2012  Elsevier  B.V.  All  rights  reserved. 


1.  Background 

A  fuel  cell,  in  general,  is  an  electrochemical  energy  convertor  in 
which  a  fuel  and  an  oxidizer  react  at  two  electrodes,  separated  by 
a  solid  membrane,  to  convert  the  chemical  energy  of  the  fuel  to 
electrical  energy.  A  DMFC  is  classified  as  a  low  temperature  poly¬ 
mer  electrolyte  membrane  fuel  cell  (PEMFC)  that  uses  liquid  or 
vapor  methanol  as  fuel.  Fig.  1  illustrates  the  operating  principles  of 
a  DMFC  consisting  of  five  main  porous  layers:  anode  gas  diffusion 
layer  (AGDL),  anode  catalyst  layer  (ACL),  polymer  electrolyte 
membrane  (PEM),  cathode  catalyst  layer  (CCL),  and  cathode  gas 
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diffusion  layer  (CGDL).  Fuel  fed  to  the  anode  diffuses  through  the 
AGDL  to  reach  the  ACL.  The  equilibrium  half-reaction  of  methanol 
oxidation  in  the  ACL  is: 


C02  +  6H+  +  6e  ^CH30H  +  H20  (1) 

During  cell  operation  (as  a  galvanic  cell),  Eq.  (1)  proceeds 
backwards  to  produce  carbon  dioxide,  protons  and  electrons.  The 
reaction  in  the  ACL  takes  place  in  a  three-phase  boundary, 
comprised  of  the  Pt-Ru  catalyst  particles,  carbon  support,  and 
electrolyte  (ionomer).  The  produced  electrons  transfer  through  the 
carbon  support  to  reach  the  AGDL  and  the  anode  current  collector. 
The  generated  protons  transfer  through  the  ACL  ionomer  phase  to 
the  membrane.  Note  that  throughout  this  review,  electrolyte 
membrane  refers  to  the  Nafion®  membrane  from  Dupont, 
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a  copolymer  of  polysulfonyl  fluoride  vinyl  ether  and  poly(tetra- 
fluoroethylene).  The  membrane  is  impermeable  to  the  electron  and 
gaseous  species.  In  the  cathode,  air  diffuses  through  the  CGDL  to  the 
CCL,  where  the  oxygen  is  reduced  to  heat  and  water  in  the  presence 
of  electrons  and  protons.  The  equilibrium  half-cell  reaction  in  the 
CCL  is: 

|o2  +  6H+  +  6e<=s3H20  (2) 

Combining  Eqs.  (1)  and  (2)  yields  the  overall  galvanic  cell 
reaction  as: 

CH30H  +  |02<=s2H20  +  C02  (3) 

It  is  worthwhile  to  note  that,  in  terms  of  the  structural 
compositions,  DMFCs  are  very  similar  to  hydrogen  PEMFCs.  There 
are,  however,  some  fundamental  differences  including  the  opera¬ 
tional  condition  and  the  flow  regime.  In  a  hydrogen  PEMFC,  Plat¬ 
inum  (Pt)  loading  of  0.2— 0.4  mg  cm-2  is  usually  required  to  achieve 
the  power  density  of  0.6— 0.7  W  cm-2.  The  Platinum-Ruthenium 
(Pt-Ru)  loading  in  the  ACL  of  a  DMFC  must  be  higher,  up  to 
4  mg  cm-2,  to  achieve  power  densities  of  0.05-0.3  W  cm-2  and  of 
0.04  W  cm-2  for  active  and  passive  modes  of  operation,  respec¬ 
tively.  The  relatively  higher  catalyst  loading  for  DMFCs  compen¬ 
sates  for  the  sluggish  kinetics  of  methanol  oxidation  compared  to 
the  hydrogen  oxidation  in  PEMFCs.  The  other  major  difference 
between  hydrogen  PEMFCs  and  DMFCs  is  the  two-phase  flow 
regime  within  the  cell.  Due  to  the  presence  of  C02  bubbles  gener¬ 
ated  by  methanol  oxidation  in  the  anode  of  a  DMFC,  its  two-phase 
flow  effects  are  more  complex  than  those  in  a  hydrogen  PEMFC. 

Despite  the  lower  performance  of  a  DMFC  compared  to 
a  hydrogen  PEMFC,  the  DMFC  possesses  several  prominent 
advantages,  including  no  need  for  cooling  or  humidification  of  fuel 
or  oxidizer,  easy  fuel  storage  and  transport,  and  instant  refueling. 
These  features  allow  DMFCs  to  be  considered  as  a  potentially 
promising  candidate  to  provide  power  for  a  wide  range  of  appli¬ 
cations,  from  transportation  to  portable  devices. 

DMFCs  are  generally  classified  as  either  passive  or  active.  In  an 
active  DMFC,  fuel  and  oxidizer  are  forced  into  the  anode  and 


cathode,  respectively.  This  type  of  DMFC  is  more  suitable  for 
transportation  applications,  where  high  power  output  is  required 
and  there  is  less  concern  regarding  the  available  space  for  auxiliary 
devices.  Passive  DMFCs,  on  the  other  hand,  contain  no  moving  parts 
and  are  more  suitable  for  portable  applications.  The  primary  focus 
for  passive  DMFCs  is  achieving  higher  system-level  energy  density 
in  Wh  L~3  along  with  improving  the  power  density  in  W  cm  2 

2.  Electrochemistry 

A  fundamental  understanding  of  kinetics  and  the  corresponding 
thermodynamics  is  essential  for  DMFC  modeling.  In  this  section, 
the  polarization  curve,  a  common  tool  to  evaluate  the  cell  overall 
performance,  and  various  voltage  losses  in  the  cell  are  briefly 
described.  Reaction  ldnetics  and  deviation  from  thermodynamic 
equilibrium  are  discussed,  thereafter. 

2.1.  Polarization  curve 

Reactions  represented  by  Eqs.  (1 ) — (3)  are  in  equilibrium  and  the 
net  flow  rates  of  the  reactants  and  products  are  zero.  According  to 
the  basic  principles  of  thermodynamics,  the  anode  and  cathode 
equilibrium  half-cell  potentials  at  standard  conditions  (25  °C  and 
1  atm)  are  obtained  based  on  the  change  in  standard  Gibbs  free 
energy  (G)  for  the  corresponding  half-cell  reaction: 

V?  =Z|fi=  0.016  V  &  1.229  V  (4) 

V|q  and  V£q  are  the  equilibrium  half-cell  potentials  for  the  anode 
and  cathode,  respectively,  and  Fis  the  Faraday  constant.  The  overall 
cell  equilibrium  potential  is  V^q  -  V|q  =  1.213  V,  which  is  very 
close  to  the  equilibrium  potential  of  a  hydrogen  PEMFC,  1.23  V,  at 
standard  conditions. 

The  cell  equilibrium  potential  corresponds  to  zero  current 
density.  In  practice,  an  external  potential  -  associated  with  some 
losses  (overpotentials)  —  is  required  in  order  to  drive  the  half-cell 
reactions  into  a  specific  direction  and  generate/consume  the  flow 
of  electrons  and  protons.  One  of  the  basic  methods  to  analyze  the 
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corresponding  non-equilibrium  losses  in  the  anode  and  cathode 
reactions  is  utilizing  the  Butler— Volmer  relation  for  the  galvanic 
half-cell  reactions  of  Eqs.  (1)  and  (2).  A  polarization  curve,  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  cell  voltage  versus  current  density,  is  more  common 
in  the  fuel  cell  community.  In  a  polarization  curve,  the  anode  and 
cathode  losses  are  added  together  and  the  information  regarding 
each  half-cell  is  lost.  General  information  concerning  the  cell 
performance  and  various  losses  within  the  system  are  provided  by 
a  polarization  curve. 

There  are  three  types  of  losses  (overpotentials)  that  can  be 
tracked  in  a  polarization  curve:  activation,  ohmic  and  mass 
transport  losses,  all  of  which  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  2.  Activation 
loss,  the  major  contributor  to  the  cell  voltage  loss  at  lower  current 
densities,  is  the  potential  required  to  drive  the  reaction  from  the 
equilibrium  conditions.  Due  to  the  sluggish  kinetics  of  methanol 
oxidation  (Eq.  (1)),  the  anode  activation  loss  might  be  slightly 
higher  than  that  of  the  oxygen  reduction  (Eq.  (2))  [1  ].  Ohmic  loss  is 
defined  as  the  potential  loss  as  the  electric  charges  (electrons  or 
ions)  flow  through  a  medium.  In  DMFCs,  ohmic  loss  mainly  stems 
from  the  ionic  (H+)  transport  in  the  catalyst  and  membrane  layers. 
The  electron  conductivity  of  the  gas  diffusion  layer  (GDL), 
0(1000  Q”1  m  ’),  is  nearly  two  orders  of  magnitude  greater  than 
the  proton  conductivity  of  the  membrane,  0(10  Q_1  m-1).  Thus, 
the  ohmic  loss  caused  by  electron  transport  is  usually  neglected. 
Mass  transport  loss  is  the  third  type  of  loss  in  DMFCs,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  reactants  in  the  catalyst  sites.  It  becomes  remarkably 
significant  at  high  current  densities,  where  the  excessive  demand 
for  reactants  at  catalyst  sites  cannot  be  met.  In  Fig.  2,  600  A  m  2  is 
the  limiting  current  density  where  the  concentration  of  either 
oxygen  in  the  CCL  or  methanol  in  the  ACL  is  significantly  reduced. 
The  corresponding  mass  transport  loss  becomes  the  dominant 
voltage  loss,  once  the  current  density  approaches  the  limiting 
current  density. 

2.2.  Kinetics 

Kinetics  discusses  the  electrochemical  reaction  rates  for  non¬ 
equilibrium  conditions.  The  fundamentals  of  kinetics  for  electro¬ 
chemical  reactions  are  provided  in  Ref.  [2],  Two  common  kinetics 
modeling  approaches  in  a  DMFC  are  explained,  here.  First,  the 
Butler— Volmer  equation  and  the  Tafel  assumption  are  described  as 
the  most  fundamental  and  basic  models  for  electrochemical 
kinetics.  Non-Tafel  kinetics  is  presented,  thereafter. 


Fig.  2.  A  representative  schematic  of  a  polarization  curve. 


2.2.1.  Butler— Volmer  model  of  kinetics 

The  kinetics  of  both  the  anode  and  cathode  reactions  can  be 
explained  by  the  Butler-Volmer  model.  For  a  generic  equilibrium 
electrochemical  reaction  of 


0  +  e~<=iR  (5) 

Arrhenius  equation  may  be  used  to  present  the  forward  or 
backward  reaction  rate  constant  ( k ,  m2  s-1): 


where  A  is  the  frequency  factor,  m2  s-1,  T  is  the  temperature,  K,  Ru 
represents  the  universal  gas  constant,  J  K  'mol  ’,  and  Fa  is  the 
activation  energy,  J  mol”1.  Implementing  the  fundamental  concept 
of  activation  overpotentials  into  the  Arrhenius  equation  and 
neglecting  the  mass  transport  limit  [2],  the  kinetics  of  Eq.  (5)  is 
described  by  the  following  Butler-Volmer  relation: 

#.o/„[exp(-|f,)-exp(|t,)]  (7) 

where  a  is  the  electrochemically  active  area  per  unit  catalyst 
volume,  m_1,  J  is  the  reaction  rate,  A  m~3,J0  denotes  the  exchange 
current  density,  A  m-2,  t)  refers  to  the  overpotential,  V,  and  a  is  the 
transfer  coefficient.  Subscripts  a  and  c  denote  the  anodic  (back¬ 
ward,  t)  >  0)  and  cathodic  (forward,  rj  <  0)  reactions  of  Eq.  (5), 
respectively.  In  Eq.  (7): 


aa  +  ac  =  1 

(8a) 

r,  =  V  -  Veci 

(8b) 

Tafel  kinetics  refers  to  the  condition  when  the  reaction  Eq.  (5) 
moves  in  a  preferential  direction  so  that  one  of  the  terms  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  Eq.  (7)  is  much  smaller  than  the  other.  Tafel 
kinetics  for  the  oxygen  reduction  reaction  (ORR)  is  obtained  by 
including  the  mass-transport  considerations  [2]  and  assuming 
negligible  oxidation  (backward)  reaction  of  Eq.  (2),  as  follows: 

^  exp(-g,c)  (9) 

where  C  is  the  concentration  at  the  reaction  sites,  mol  rrf  3,  and 
superscript  ref  denotes  a  reference  value.  The  Tafel  kinetics  for  the 
ORR  in  a  DMFC  is  widely  accepted  [3—10],  Apart  from  the  frequent 
utilization  of  Tafel  kinetics  for  the  methanol  oxidation  reaction 
(MOR)  [3-5,7,11  —17],  it  is  not  a  well  appropriate  assumption  for  the 
sluggish  MOR.  The  Tafel  kinetics  of  the  MOR  is  obtained  in  a  similar 
manner  to  Eq.  (9),  as  follows: 

jMeOH  =  a/o.MeOH  •  exp  (10) 

Note  that  although  the  anodic  reaction  rate  in  Eq.  (7)  is  negative, 
from  the  mass  transport  modeling  perspective,  the  absolute  value 
of  the  rate  matters.  For  the  rest  of  this  review  both  anodic  and 
cathodic  rates,  A  m-3,  are  assumed  positive. 

Before  embarking  on  the  non-Tafel  kinetics  for  MOR,  it  is 
imperative  to  recognize  the  relation  between  the  overpotential  (77) 
and  the  phase  potentials.  Fig.  3  provides  a  conceptual  illustration  of 
the  overpotential  by  differentiating  the  local  potential  distributions 
for  the  equilibrium  (/  =  0  A  m-2)  and  non-equilibrium  (/  =£  0  A  m”2) 
conditions.  Electrode  potential  is  denoted  by  4>c  and  the  membrane 
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Fig.  3.  A  representative  schematic  of  potential  distributions  for  a  DMFC  in  equilibrium 
(/  =  0  A  nr2)  and  non-equilibrium  (/  #0  A  nr2)  conditions. 


potential  is  represented  by  4>m.  It  is  assumed  that  no  methanol 
crosses  through  the  membrane.  When  the  cell  is  under  equilibrium 
conditions,  all  of  the  potential  lines  are  horizontal,  representing  no 
voltage  loss  (dashed  lines  in  Fig.  3).  The  overall  cell  equilibrium 
voltage  is  defined  as  the  electrode  potential  (0C)  difference  between 
two  ends  of  the  cell,  i.e.  between  points  A  and  B  in  Fig.  3.  The 
equilibrium  cell  voltage  (Vffu)  is: 

Cll  =  0c,c|b«i  -  0c,aU«i  =  Vcq  ~  V*q  =  1-213  V  (11) 

However,  when  the  cell  is  under  a  load,  (/  =£  0  A  m-2),  the 
potential  experiences  losses  as  the  electrons  and  protons  flow 
through  the  corresponding  transport  medium  (continuous  lines  in 
Fig.  3).  Anode  and  cathode  overpotentials  in  the  catalyst  layers  are 
defined  as: 

Vc  =  -(</>c,c-</>m-Vceq)  (12a) 

V3  «-(0c,a-<£m-Vaq)  02b) 


2.2.2.  Non-Tafel  kinetics  for  methanol  oxidation 

Non-Tafel  kinetics  is  the  terminology  commonly  used  when  the 
reaction  is  studied  through  a  set  of  multi-step  reactions.  Butler— 
Volmer  kinetic  model  is  still  used  for  each  individual  step. 
Various  sets  of  MOR  multi-step  reaction  are  reported  [18-22], 
Nordlund  and  Lindbergh  [20]  and  Meyers  and  Newman  [19]  inde¬ 
pendently  studied  the  multi-step  MOR  suggested  by  Hamnett  [23] 
and  Gasteiger  et  al.  [24],  respectively,  in  order  to  develop  an 
appropriate  non-Tafel  MOR  kinetics.  The  method  of  treating  the 
methanol  adsorption  on  the  Pt  surface  was  the  difference  between 
two  models.  The  adsorption  reaction  was  assumed  in  equilibrium 
by  Nordlund  and  Lindbergh  [20],  while  Meyers  and  Newman  [19] 
assumed  that  the  reaction  continues  in  one  direction  to  form 
adsorbed  methanol  on  the  Pt  surface.  The  most  common  non-Tafel 
kinetic  for  MOR  is  obtained  by  considering  the  following  elemen¬ 
tary  and  intermediate  reactions  [19,22]: 


CH3OHReservoir  -  CH3OHAa 

(13a) 

CH3OHacl  +  Pt  -  CH3OHad.pt 

(13b) 

CH3OHad.pt  ->  COadiPt  +  4H+  +  4e- 

(13c) 

H2O  +  Ru  <->  OHad.Ru  “I-  H+  +  e 

(13d) 

COad,Pt  +  OHad  Ru  C02  +  H+  +  e"  Pt  +  Ru  +  (13e) 

where  the  subscript  ad  represents  adsorption  to  the  corresponding 
catalyst  surface.  Using  the  Butler-Volmer  relation  for  each  step 
above,  assuming  a  dilute  methanol  solution  and  performing  some 
mathematical  manipulations,  the  widely  used  non-Tafel  kinetics  of 
MOR  is  obtained  as  follows  [19,22]: 

JmcOH  =  a/o.MeOH - 

CMeOH  +  /'exp 

where  the  kinetic  constant,  T,  is  [22]: 

T  =  Kexp  (j^Va)  (14b) 

where  K  is  calculated  based  on  the  reaction  rate  constant  of  Eqs. 
(13c)  and  (13e). 

Comparing  the  Tafel  and  non-Tafel  kinetics  of  Eqs.  (10)  and 
(14a)  reveals  that  a  non-Tafel  kinetics  provides  a  meaningful 
concentration  dependency  for  the  MOR  kinetics  which  is 
CMeOH/(CMeOH  +  -Fexp  (craFrj/Ru/T)).  Tafel  kinetics  linearly  relates 
the  reaction  rate  to  the  methanol  concentration  by  provoking 
a  reference  value,  CMeOH,  which  must  be  fitted  by  experimental 
data. 

3.  Methodologies 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  twofold:  first,  to  present 
a  summary  of  major  macroscopic  DMFC  models  demonstrating 
their  distinct  features  in  a  table  and  then  to  provide  a  brief,  yet 
comprehensive,  description  of  various  DMFC  modeling  methodol¬ 
ogies  and  the  most  frequently  used  terminologies. 

Table  1  summarizes  the  main  features  of  the  major  DMFC 
macroscopic  numerical  models  organized  in  the  order  of  the 
publication  year.  The  first  column  of  the  table  shows  the  model 
dimension.  The  next  three  columns  describe  whether  the  model 
considers  transient,  non-isothermal,  and  two-phase  flow  charac¬ 
teristics  or  not.  It  is  followed  by  a  column  about  the  two-phase  flow 
modeling  approach,  which  can  be  either  multi-fluid  multiphase 
(MFM)  or  multiphase  mixture  (M2).  The  constitutive  diffusion 
equation  employed  for  each  phase  is  outlined  in  the  next  two 
columns.  The  eighth  column  explains  whether  the  model  is  using 
Darcy’s  law  or  the  Navier-Stokes  equations  for  the  conservation  of 
momentum  in  the  porous  layers.  The  MOR  kinetics  is  shown  in  the 
next  column.  The  tenth  column  points  out  the  inclusion  of  the 
chemical  equilibrium  in  the  model.  The  eleventh  column  explains 
whether  the  numerical  model  considers  the  whole  cell  as  one 
computational  domain  or  as  multiple  domains  related  by  matching 
fluxes  at  the  interfaces.  The  following  column  addresses  the 
inclusion  of  the  charge  transport  equation  in  the  model.  Column 
thirteen  indicates  the  phase  of  the  fuel  fed  to  the  anode.  The  next 
two  columns  indicate  the  feeding  modes  to  the  cathode  and  anode 
(active  or  passive).  The  last  two  columns  remark  the  inclusion  of 
dissolved  water  in  ionomer  phase  and  the  incorporation  of  the 
Leverett  equation,  respectively.  In  the  following,  various  modeling 
approaches,  briefly  presented  in  Table  1,  are  explained. 

3.1.  Macroscopic  versus  microscopic  models 

Macroscopic  models  are  continuum  and  based  on  the  averaging 
of  transport  variables  over  a  control  volume  large  enough 
compared  to  the  microstructure.  They  treat  the  catalyst  layer  and 
the  GDL  as  macro-homogeneous  porous  layers.  A  macroscopic 
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model  is  considered  to  be  the  most  feasible  and  economical  tool  to 
investigate  the  transport  phenomena  at  the  system  level.  Various 
macroscopic  formulations  and  assumptions  are  explained  in  the 
subsequent  sections.  Note  that  there  are  some  weaknesses  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  macroscopic  approach.  Macroscopic  modeling  of  flow 
in  DMFC  porous  medium  is  usually  described  by  the  classical  Darcy 
law.  The  Darcy  law  is  easy  to  use  but  requires  the  knowledge  of  the 
effective  properties  such  as  porosity,  permeability,  tortuosity, 
conductivity  and  capillary  pressure.  Measurement  of  these  effective 
properties  is  challenging  when  it  comes  to  very  thin  and  non-self- 
supported  layers.  Due  to  the  macroscopic  nature,  they  cannot 
capture  the  effect  of  structural  morphology  of  the  catalyst  layer  and 
the  GDL  on  the  underlying  two-phase  physics.  There  are  few 
correlations,  such  as  capillary  pressure  as  functions  of  relative 
permeability  and  liquid  water  saturation,  for  the  two-phase  models. 
Current  macroscopic  two-phase  models  for  DMFCs  mostly  employ 
a  capillary  pressure  relation  based  on  the  Leverett  function,  origi¬ 
nally  developed  for  a  geologic,  hydrophilic  porous  medium. 

Microscopic  and  meso-scale  models  focus  on  the  pore  level 
transport  phenomena  of  either  the  catalyst  layer  or  the  GDL,  based 
on  an  idealized  network  representing  the  porous  medium  using 
a  distribution  function  for  pore  size  and  porosity.  For  the  catalyst 
layers,  the  agglomerate  model  and  pore  network  model  (PNM)  are 
two  pore-scale  approaches.  In  the  agglomerate  model,  the  catalyst 
layer  is  described  by  a  porous  medium  made  of  agglomerates  of  size 
100—1000  nm,  each  of  which  contains  couple  of  carbon  supported 
Pt  particles  with  a  typical  size  of  30  nm.  An  analytical  solution  of 
the  transport  phenomena  in  the  agglomerate  scale  is  then  coupled 
with  the  macroscopic  model  [4,25-33],  This  approach  allows 
capturing  the  effect  of  parameters  such  as  agglomerate  size,  cata¬ 
lyst  loading  and  the  thickness  of  the  electrolyte  around  the 
agglomerate  on  the  transport  phenomena  and  the  cell  perfor¬ 
mance.  The  flow  between  agglomerates  is  solved  by  the  Darcy  law. 
In  the  other  approach  for  the  catalyst  layers,  species,  electrons  and 
protons  transport  between  network  passages  consisting  of  the 
voids  between  agglomerates  in  the  catalyst  layer  is  considered  by 
a  PNM.  The  PNMs  are  developed  for  both  single  [34,34]  and  two- 
phase  flow  [35]  in  the  CCL.  Unlike  hydrogen  PEMFCs,  handling 
the  two-phase  flow  in  the  CCL  is  crucial  for  DMFCs,  as  significant 
amount  of  liquid  water  exists  due  to  either  the  electrochemical 
reaction  or  employing  a  water  management  layer  (WML)  in  the 
cathode.  PNM  is  also  used  to  provide  an  in-depth  and  fundamental 
understanding  of  water  transport  dynamics  in  the  micro-porous 
structure  of  the  GDL  [36—46],  It  can  be  used  for  other  purposes, 
such  as  evaluating  the  effective  diffusivity  of  species  through  the 
GDL  [47]  and  ice  formation  dynamics  in  the  GDL  during  cold  start¬ 
up  [48],  Note  that  PNM  requires  tremendous  computational  and 


allows  the  calculation  of  the  gaseous  species  mole/mass  fraction 
based  on  the  mole/mass  fraction  of  that  species  in  liquid  phase.  To 
reach  the  thermodynamic  equilibrium,  the  following  three  condi¬ 
tions  must  be  fulfilled:  (1)  thermal  equilibrium,  identical  tempera¬ 
tures  of  two  phases,  (2)  mechanical  equilibrium,  no  pressure 
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difference  between  two  phases,  and  (3)  chemical  equilibrium,  the 
same  chemical  potential  for  two  phases.  When  two  phases  come 
into  chemical  equilibrium,  the  instantaneous  mass  flux  from  the 
liquid  to  the  gas  phase  equals  the  mass  flux  from  the  gas  to  the 
liquid  phase.  Representative  DMFC  models  incorporating  the 
equilibrium  assumption  are  [7,9,10,49—61], 

In  the  case  of  thermodynamic  equilibrium,  Raoult’s  or  Henry’s 
law  may  be  used  to  calculate  the  saturation  pressure  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  species  in  a  solution.  Each  of  these  two  laws  applies  to  the 
extreme  ends  of  the  composition  range  of  a  solution.  According  to 
the  Raoult’s  law,  the  equilibrium  vapor  pressure  of  the  component 
in  large  excess  in  the  solution  (such  as  water  in  a  very  dilute 
methanol  solution)  is  proportional  to  its  molar  fraction  in  the  liquid 
phase,  and  the  proportionality  constant  is  the  vapor  pressure  of  the 
pure  substance.  For  instance,  the  equilibrium  water  vapor  pressure 
in  a  dilute  methanol  solution  is: 

Pv^lfcO, solution  =  Pv^HjO.pure  X1,H20  (15) 

On  the  other  hand,  according  to  Henry’s  law,  the  vapor  pressure 
of  the  solute  (methanol  in  a  very  dilute  solution)  is  also  proportional 
to  its  molar  fraction  in  the  liquid  phase.  Unlike  the  Raoult’s  law,  the 
proportionality  constant  needs  to  be  experimentally  measured 
(Henry’s  constant).  For  example,  the  vapor  pressure  of  methanol  in 
a  dilute  methanol  solution  is  calculated  by  Henry’s  law,  as  follows: 

„eq  _  MeOH,H20  rifis 

Pv.MeOH, solution  “  %  *l,MeOH 


3.2.2.  Non-equilibrium  approach 

Non-equilibrium  approach  employs  empirical  correlations  to 
consider  the  mass  loss/gain  due  to  phase  change  of  condensable 
species,  i.e.  water  and  methanol  in  a  DMFC  [3-6,8,12-17,25,62- 
71  ].  The  condensation  rate  of  water  and  methanol  is  obtained  by 
the  following  relations  [3,72]: 


MH2oM1  -  s)xg,H2o 
W»T 


|Pg,H2Q  -Pl%o\ 
Pg,H20  -  Pg%0 
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where  kc  (s  ')  and  ke  (Pa-1  s-1)  are  the  condensation  and  evapo¬ 
ration  rates,  respectively,  hig  is  the  interfacial  transfer  rate  constant 
for  methanol,  m  s-1,  and  Aig  denotes  the  interfacial  specific  area 
between  liquid  and  gas  phases,  m2  m-3. 


3.3.  Multi-fluid  multiphase  (MFM)  versus  mixture  multiphase  (M2) 
model 

As  shown  in  the  sixth  column  of  Table  1,  the  macroscopic, 
Eulerian-averaged  equations  for  multiphase  flow  in  DMFCs  are 
tackled  by  two  different,  but  equivalent,  formulations:  (i)  the  MFM 
model  [3-6,8-10,12-17,25,56-58,62-71],  and  (ii)  the  M2  model 
[7,49,51-55,59,73,74],  In  the  MFM  approach,  the  averaging  is  per¬ 
formed  for  each  individual  phase  within  the  system.  For  a  two- 
phase  system,  two  sets  of  continuity,  momentum  and  energy 
equations  for  each  phase  describe  the  transport  phenomena.  The 
M2  model  is  an  equivalent  derivation  of  the  MFM  model  intending 
to  decrease  the  number  of  governing  equations  by  adding  equa¬ 
tions  of  all  phases  until  they  resemble  the  single-phase  transport 
formulation.  The  major  advantage  of  the  M2  model  over  the  MFM 
model  is  that  in  the  M2  model  one  single  set  of  equations  for 
continuity,  momentum  and  energy  is  enough  to  describe  the 
system.  The  most  commonly  used  M2  model  appropriate  for  the 
flow  field  in  the  porous  media  of  DMFCs  is  developed  by  Wang  and 
Cheng  [75— 77],  A  comprehensive  description  of  both  approaches  is 
provided  by  Faghri  and  Zhang  [78], 

Though  the  reduced  number  of  governing  equations  and 
simpler  numerical  implementation  are  two  attractive  features  of 
the  M2  model,  the  model  does  not  capture  the  mutual  effects  of 
species  in  a  multi-component  system.  The  M2  model  is  based  on  the 
Fickian  diffusive  flux  of  species.  It  also  assumes  the  local  chemical 
equilibrium  at  phase  interface.  The  model  is  therefore  not  appro¬ 
priate  when  the  non-equilibrium  effects  between  phases  are  of 
importance,  such  as  the  two-phase  transport  phenomena  inside 
a  vapor-feed  DMFC. 

A  conceptual  example  is  provided  here  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
differences  between  two  above  referenced  formulations  in 
a  computational  control  volume  for  a  one-dimensional  two-phase 
flow,  consisting  of  two  condensable  species,  water  and  methanol.  As 
depicted  in  Fig.  4,  the  MFM  model  considers  a  system  with  two 
phases  consisting  of  four  original  species.  Considering  the  overall 
continuity  equation  for  each  phase,  two  species  equations  are 
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required  to  have  a  well-posed  description  of  the  system.  The  M2 
model,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  the  system  as  a  single  fluid 
with  new  transport  properties  and  two  newly  defined  species,  i.e. 
w[?20  and  wjJje0H,  as  follows: 

Pm<,,MeOH  =  PgsgwMeOH  +  AslwMeOH  (19a) 

PmW  i?2o  =  PgV'Co  +  P|S|Mh^,  (19b) 


Pm  =  PgSg  +  PlSl  (19c) 

where  the  superscript  m  denotes  the  M2  model.  The  overall 
mixture  species  conservation  requires  =  1.  implying  that 

only  one  mixture  species  equation  must  be  solved  in  the  M2  model 
rather  than  two.  Post-processing  is  required  to  calculate  the  orig¬ 
inal  species  values.  Based  on  the  chemical  equilibrium  assumption 
in  the  M2  model,  the  gas  phases  are  considered  to  be  saturated.  The 
mass  fraction  in  the  gas  phase  is  therefore  a  function  of  that  in  the 
liquid  phase: 

<o  =  f«o)  (20a) 


wMeOH  - /(wMeOH)  (20b) 

The  equilibrium  binary  phase  diagram  and  Henry’s  or  Raoult’s  law 
(Eqs.  (15)  and  (16))  are  used  to  find  the  function  above.  It  is  also  known 
that: 


h  +  wH2eo  —  1 


(21a) 


,,,heq  ,  l,eq 
'"MeOH  "t  (,'h20 


(21b) 


One  mixture  species  equation  along  with  the  post-processing 
Eqs.  (19)— (21)  is  enough  to  obtain  all  original  species  in  the 
system,  as  well  as  the  liquid  saturation,  sj. 


3.4.  Models  based  on  mass  fraction  versus  those  based  on 
concentration 

There  are  two  classes  of  models  available  for  DMFCs.  In  some  of 
them,  species  equations  are  described  based  on  the  mass  fraction 
(wg  kg  kg1)  [7-10,16,17,52,53,56-58,66,67,73],  while  in  others  the 
species  equations  appear  in  terms  of  molar  concentration  (Q, 
mol  m-3)  [3—6,12—15,25,64,65,68—71],  In  order  to  describe  the 
differences  between  these  two  approaches,  two  averaged  velocities 
for  a  mixture  composed  of  N  components  is  defined.  If  Vj  is  the 
velocity  of  the  ith  species,  then  the  mass-averaged  (V)  and  molar- 
averaged  ( V )  velocities  are  defined  as: 

n  N 

V  =  &  V  =  J2xiyi  (22) 

i= 1  »=1 

where  Xi  is  the  molar  fraction  of  species  i  in  the  mixture.  Based  on 
the  above  definitions,  the  mass  and  molar  fluxes  of  the  mixture  are: 


m"  =  m"  =  pV  &  h"  =  h"  =  CV 


(23) 


The  species  equations  are  written  based  on  either  mass  fraction 
or  molar  concentration: 


PkV’  (wk,i’'4) 


PkV-  (DjjVwk  i)  +  Jilf 


(24) 


°^p  +  V-  (Ck)i •  Vk)  =  CkV •  (DjjVxki)  +  nf'  (25) 

where  subscripts  i  and  j  denote  the  component  index  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  and  subscript  k  pertains  to  phase  k.  If  the  appropriate  mass- 
and  molar-averaged  velocities  are  provided  for  Eqs.  (24)  and  (25), 
both  approaches  will  yield  equivalent  results. 

Since  the  mass-averaged  velocity  is  the  most  convenient  basis 
for  the  continuity,  momentum,  and  energy  equations,  it  would  be 
much  easier  to  use  the  species  equations  based  on  the  mass 
fraction  rather  than  molar  fraction  or  molar  concentration.  The 
other  advantage  of  mass  fraction  based  formulation  is  explained 
in  terms  of  conservativeness.  While  the  total  number  of  moles  is 
not  necessarily  conserved  in  a  reactive  system,  the  species  and 
mixture  masses  are  preserved  quantities.  The  relation  between  an 


(26) 


The  two  types  of  velocities  shown  in  Eq.  (22)  are  identical  only 
when  the  molar  weight  of  all  species  in  the  mixture  is  equal,  which 
is  not  the  case  in  a  DMFC.  Mass-averaged  velocity  is  utilized  in  most 
DMFC  models  in  which  species  equations  are  based  on  molar 
concentration,  [3,5,6,14,15],  Therefore,  a  slight  deviation  in  the 
results  due  to  this  assumption  is  expected. 


4.  Governing  equations 

A  DMFC  model  is  comprised  of  six  conservation  equations: 
mass,  momentum,  species,  charge,  energy,  and  dissolved  water 
content  in  the  ionomer,  which  can  be  formulated  by  either  the  MFM 
or  M2  approach.  The  former  is  chosen  to  be  presented  here.  While 
the  mass,  momentum,  and  species  equations  are  written  for  each 
individual  phases,  the  energy  equation  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  gas  and  liquid  phases  are  of  identical  temperature.  All 
transport  equations  are  highly  coupled  through  non-linear  source 
terms,  and  fall  into  the  following  generalized  conservative  form: 

+  v .  (pvt)  =  V  •  (TV  VO  +  S  (27) 

where  T  is  the  diffusion  coefficient,  S  is  the  source  term,  V  denotes 
the  dependent  variable  to  be  solved,  p  is  the  density,  and  V  is  the 
velocity  vector. 

Table  2  summarizes  the  above  noted  conservation  principles, 
along  with  the  source  terms  at  various  layers.  Darcy’s  law  is  used  to 
represent  the  momentum  equation  which,  in  combination  with  the 
continuity  equation,  results  in  the  pressure  equation  for  each  phase 
[67],  The  multi-component,  Maxwell-Stefan  relation  is  introduced 
for  the  gas  species  diffusive  transport.  Source  terms  corresponding 
to  the  phase  change  and  electrochemical  reactions  are  respectively 
identified  by  lat  and  reac  superscripts. 

The  two-phase  flow  inside  the  porous  media  of  a  DMFC  is 
classified  as  capillary  pressure  driven  flow.  The  most  common 
empirical  relation  for  the  capillary  pressure  is  based  on  the  Leverett 
function,  J(s): 

Pc  =  Pg~  Pi  =  o'  cos  ( 8 )  Q°'5J(s)  (28) 

As  noted  earlier,  the  Leverett  function,  J(s),  is  a  function  of  liquid 
saturation,  wettability  and  morphological  properties  of  the  porous 
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material.  Udell’s  correlation  [79],  obtained  from  geological  porous 
media,  is  adopted  to  evaluate  the  Leverett  function: 


J(s)  = 


1.42(1  -  s)  -  2.12(1  -  s)2+1.26(1  -  s)3 
1.42s- 2.12s2  +  1.26s3 


if 

if 


90° 

90° 

(29) 


There  have  been  efforts  to  develop  more  appropriate  empirical 
capillary  pressure  correlation  for  the  mixed-wet  porous  structure 
of  fuel  cells  [62,80—85],  Mixed-wet  refers  to  the  coexistence  of 
hydrophilic  and  hydrophobic  pores  in  the  porous  structure.  Xu  and 
Faghri  provided  a  review  of  all  capillary  pressure  relations  devel¬ 
oped  for  the  fuel  cell  modeling  [13]. 


5.  Transport  phenomena 

There  have  been  numerous  DMFC  models  developed  since  the 
1990s.  These  models  provided  the  fundamental  understanding  of 
coupled  heat-species-charge  transport  phenomena  in  a  DMFC.  The 
theme  of  all  DMFC  models  centers  in  dealing  with  one  or  a  few  key 
issues,  including:  (1)  methanol  and  water  crossover,  (2)  coupled 
heat  and  mass  transfer,  (3)  low  system  energy  density,  and  (4)  start¬ 
up  and  the  transient  operation.  This  section  is  organized  to  provide 
a  critical  review  of  DMFC  models  based  on  these  key  issues. 


5J.  Crossover 

Methanol  and  water  crossover  account  for  the  major  concerns 
in  developing  DMFC  technologies.  In  the  following,  water  and 
methanol  crossover  and  their  interrelation  will  be  discussed. 

5.1.1.  Methanol  crossover 

As  shown  in  Fig.  1,  methanol  is  prone  to  transport  through  the 
membrane  by  three  mechanisms:  electroosmosis,  in  which  meth¬ 
anol  molecules  stick  to  the  H+-ions  in  ionomer  phase,  diffusion, 
where  the  gradient  of  the  dissolved  methanol  concentration  in  the 
ionomer  phase  is  the  driving  force  and  convection,  which  is  caused 
by  the  pressure  difference  within  the  membrane. 


Back  in  late  80s,  when  DMFCs  were  at  the  early  stage  of  being 
considered  as  a  candidate  for  power  supply,  Verbrugge  [86]  calcu¬ 
lated  the  diffusion  of  methanol  through  Nafion®  117  membrane. 
Verbrugge  noted  that  the  diffusion  rate  of  methanol  crossover 
through  the  membrane  can  be  as  fast  as  that  through  water.  Diffu¬ 
sion  rate  of  1.15  x  10-9  m2  s"1  was  reported  at  25  °C.  Due  mostly  to 
the  high  methanol  diffusivity  through  Nafion®  and,  in  part,  to  the 
cost  of  this  type  of  membrane,  there  have  been  investigations  in 
either  modifying  the  Nafion®  [87-94]  or  providing  cheaper 
synthesis  of  substitute  polymers  [95-100],  Despite  all  these  efforts, 
Nafion®  is  still  the  most  feasible  membrane  for  a  DMFC  in  terms  of 
availability,  stability  (thermal,  chemical,  and  physical)  and  proton 
conductivity.  Using  Nafion®,  nearly  30—40%  of  methanol  might 
cross  through  the  membrane,  causing  significant  reduction  in  both 
fuel  utilization  efficiency  and  cell  power  density  [101,102], 

Experimental  studies  for  methanol  crossover  were  mostly  focused 
on:  (1 )  capturing  the  influences  of  operating  conditions,  such  as  anode 
feed  methanol  concentration,  current  density,  temperature,  cathode 
pressure,  anode  methanol  flow  rate  in  the  anode  channel  [103-107], 
(2)  studying  the  effect  of  membrane  parameters  [104,108-110],  and 
(3  [investigating  the  effect  of  the  anode  structure  [103, 111— 114],  Along 
with  the  experimental  studies,  the  proposed  physical  models  made 
a  significant  improvement  in  the  fundamental  understanding  of  key 
parameters  influencing  the  methanol  crossover  over  the  past  decade, 
ranging  from  analytical  [22,86,115-120]  to  numerical,  complex 
models  [3,4,6-8,10,17,49,52,62,63,67,68,115,116,121-124],  The 
prediction  capabilities  are  evaluated  from  two  perspectives:  (i)  vali¬ 
dation  against  the  experimentally  measured  methanol  crossover,  and 
(ii)  capturing  the  fundamental  physics  of  methanol  reaction  in  the  CCL 
and  its  effect  on  the  cell  performance. 

Despite  rapid  improvement  in  the  prediction  capabilities  of 
DMFC  models,  there  are  few  investigations  reporting  a  comparison 
between  the  experimental  measurements  and  the  mathematically 
predicted  methanol  crossover  [63,118-121,125],  Meyer  and  New¬ 
man  [121]  predicted  methanol  crossover  in  agreement  with  the 
experimental  measurements,  for  0.25  M  <  CMeOH.res  <  10  M.  Scott 
et  al.  [118]  reported  a  good  agreement  between  the  experimental 
measurements  and  the  predictions  from  a  one-dimensional,  single¬ 
phase  model  over  a  moderate  current  density  of  3000-4000  A  m  2 
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for  1  M  methanol  feed  in  the  anode  and  pure  oxygen  pressure  of  1, 2 
and  3  bar  in  the  cathode.  Murgia  et  al.  [63]  demonstrated  an 
acceptable  agreement  between  the  experimental  results  and  the 
predictions  from  a  one-dimensional,  two-phase  model  for  meth¬ 
anol  feed  concentrations  of  0.5, 1  and  1.5  M.  The  main  assumptions 
in  their  model  were  zero  differential  gas  pressure  in  the  porous 
medium,  a  fully  saturated  membrane,  and  liquid  phase  transport  of 
reactants  in  the  anode.  Eccarius  et  al.  [119]  validated  the  analytical 
predictions  of  methanol  crossover  with  the  experimental  results  by 
some  non-validated  adjustments  in  the  electroosmotic  drag  coef¬ 
ficient  and  the  methanol  concentration  in  the  ACL.  Rosenthal  et  al. 
[120]  reported  an  analytical  model  whose  predictions  of  methanol 
crossover  as  a  function  of  temperature  and  methanol  feed 
concentration  were  in  good  agreement  with  the  experimental 
measurements.  Exchange  current  density  and  kinetic  transfer 
coefficient  were  reported  as  the  only  fitted  variables.  Methanol 
crossover  aggravates  as  the  temperature  and  methanol  feed 
concentration  increase  (Fig.  5)  [7,120],  and  decreases  when  the 
membrane  gets  thicker.  As  depicted  in  Fig.  5  for  moderate  methanol 
feed  concentrations  (<3  M),  methanol  crossover  versus  the  current 
density  is  decreasing  [3,4,120,121  ],  while  other  studies  report  an 
initial  increase  followed  by  a  decreasing  methanol  crossover  with 
current  density  [1[.  The  trend  is,  however,  different  for  higher 
methanol  feed  concentrations  ( >3  M)  and  the  methanol  crossover 
increases  with  current  density  [121],  The  different  patterns  of 
methanol  crossover  versus  current  density  are  explained  via  the 
methanol  concentration  in  the  ACL.  Methanol  crossover  occurs 
mostly  through  the  electroosmosis  which  linearly  depends  on  the 
methanol  concentration  in  the  ACL.  For  low  feed  methanol 
concentrations,  as  current  density  increases,  the  methanol 
concentration  in  the  ACL  and  consequently  the  electroosmotic  drag 
of  methanol  to  the  cathode  reduce.  However,  if  the  methanol  feed 
concentration  is  high  enough  to  maintain  sufficient  methanol  in  the 
ACL  (>3  M),  methanol  crossover  via  electroosmosis  never 
decreases  with  current  density.  Note  also  that,  in  both  cases, 
diffusive  transport  of  methanol  through  membrane  to  the  cathode 
also  depends  on  methanol  concentration  in  the  ACL. 

Despite  all  of  the  above  referenced  advancements  in  prediction 
of  the  experimentally  measured  methanol  crossover,  the  available 
two-phase  models  are  generally  unable  to  accurately  match  the 
experimental  results  without  fitting  some  parameters.  This  is 
mainly  due  to  some  uncertainties  in  specifying  boundary  condi¬ 
tions,  constitutive  closure  relation  (such  as  capillary  relation)  and 
the  inability  to  resolve  the  influence  of  the  structural  morphologies. 
For  instance,  the  convective  (and  diffusive)  crossover  of  methanol  is 
a  strong  function  of  liquid  saturation  at  the  catalyst  layers  which,  in 


turn,  depends  on  the  capillary  pressure  relation  and  the  specified 
liquid  saturation  boundary  condition. 

Methanol  crossover  influences  the  cell  performance  in  three 
ways:  (i)  imposing  extra  overpotential  due  to  the  reaction  of 
methanol  with  oxygen  in  the  CCL,  known  as  the  mixed  potential, 
(ii)  reducing  the  oxygen  concentration  in  the  CCL  and  thereby 
increasing  the  oxygen  reduction  overpotential,  and  (iii)  catalyst  (Pt) 
poisoning  in  the  CCL. 

The  majority  of  DMFC  models  only  consider  the  effect  of  the 
reduced  oxygen  concentration  in  the  CCL  on  the  cathode  over¬ 
potential,  attributed  to  the  methanol— oxygen  reaction  [3—7,11,14— 
17,49,50,59,126],  However,  calculations  show  that  this  mechanism 
alone  cannot  explain  losses,  which  are  generally  in  the  order  of 
several  hundred  mV  [52],  There  are  few  investigations  in  under¬ 
standing  the  fundamentals  of  the  overpotential  imposed  on  the 
cathode  by  the  reaction  of  methanol  in  the  CCL  [26,52,127,128].  Liu 
and  Wang  [52]  applied  a  one-dimensional,  M2  model  to  the  cathode 
of  a  DMFC  to  elucidate  the  mixed  potential  in  the  CCL.  The  compe¬ 
tition  of  methanol  and  oxygen  for  specific  catalyst  sites  and  catalyst 
poisoning  phenomena  were  disregarded.  Kulilovsky  [128]  provided 
an  analytical  model  for  the  methanol  oxidation  in  the  CCL  and  re¬ 
ported  that  the  methanol-oxygen  reaction  in  the  CCL  decreased  the 
local  oxygen  concentration  in  the  electrode,  and  thereby  raised  the 
local  overpotential.  Tamaki  et  al.  [26]  considered  the  simultaneous 
influences  of  mixed  potential  in  the  CCL  and  the  CO  poisoning  of  the 
Pt  catalyst  by  a  cylindrical  agglomerate  model.  Both  numerical 
predictions  and  experiments  showed  that  the  cathode  mixed  over- 
potential  increased  sharply  at  a  certain  methanol  crossover  flux, 
depending  on  the  Pt  loading  of  the  CCL.  Fig.  6  depicts  the  cathode 
mixed  potential  as  a  function  of  methanol  crossover  flux  to  the 
cathode  (/p).  It  is  shown  that  implementing  the  cathode  Pt  poisoning 
by  the  methanol  oxidation  into  the  DMFC  models  is  of  significant 
importance.  The  cathode  Pt  loading  also  has  a  crucial  effect  on  the 
cathode  mixed  overpotential.  For  a  lower  Pt  loading,  catalyst 
poisoning  results  in  a  sharp  increase  in  the  cathode  mixed  over- 
potential  at  a  certain  methanol  crossover  flux.  Despite  these 
advancements  in  understanding  the  physics  behind  the  mixed 
overpotential,  further  research  must  be  conducted  to  provide  more 
detailed  insight  regarding  the  simultaneous  competition  of  oxygen 
and  methanol  for  specific  Pt  surface  and  the  poisoning  effects. 

5.1.2.  Water  crossover 

In  a  fashion  similar  to  methanol,  water  is  also  prone  to  cross 
through  the  membrane  by  three  mechanisms:  electroosmosis, 
diffusion,  and  convection.  Dealing  with  water  crossover  in  a  DMFC  is 
usually  referred  to  “water  management".  Water  management  in 
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Fig.  5.  Methanol  crossover  (ip)  as  a  function  of  (a)  methanol  concentration  in  the  reservoir  and  (b)  the  cell  temperature  (Nation®  117).  Adopted  from  Ref.  [120], 
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Fig.  6.  Cathode  overpotential  versus  the  methanol  crossover  rate  for  considering 
(dashed  line)  and  neglecting  (continuous  line)  the  catalyst  poisoning  effect  for  two  Pt 
loadings  in  the  CCL  Adopted  from  Ref.  [26], 

hydrogen  PEMFCs  stands  for  a  balance  between  the  membrane 
hydration  and  the  cathode  flooding.  The  problem  is  however  more 
challenging  for  a  DMFC  particularly  for  the  passive  operation. 
Water  management  in  a  DMFC  refers  to  providing  water  for  the 
anode,  while  preventing  the  cathode  flooding.  Unlike  hydrogen 
PEMFCs,  membrane  hydration  is  not  an  issue  in  DMFCs  as  long  as 
water  is  provided  for  the  anode  reaction.  In  this  section,  the 
requirement  of  dilute  methanol  solution  in  the  ACL  is  first 
addressed.  Major  parameters  influencing  the  water  crossover  in 
a  DMFC  are  discussed,  thereafter.  Water  diffusion  through 
membrane,  practical  methods  of  water  management  and  the 
interrelation  between  the  water  management  and  the  methanol 
crossover  are  then  described. 

Equation  (2)  states  that  the  oxidation  of  1  mol  of  methanol 
requires  1  mol  of  water.  However,  in  practice,  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  moles  of  water  to  that  of  methanol  is  much  higher  than 
one  and  a  very  dilute  methanol  solution  is  required.  A  tremendous 
quantity  of  water  crosses  through  the  membrane  from  the  anode  to 
the  cathode.  If  the  electroosmosis,  with  a  typical  drag  coefficient  of 
2.5,  is  the  only  effective  mechanism  of  the  water  crossover, 
approximately  2.5  x  6  mol  of  water  migrate  to  the  cathode  corre¬ 
sponding  to  6  mol  of  generated  protons  for  each  mole  of  methanol 
in  the  ACL.  Thus,  in  a  DMFC  with  five  basic  porous  layers,  shown  in 
Fig.  1, 16  mol  of  water  are  roughly  needed  for  each  mole  of  reacting 
methanol  in  the  ACL.  As  a  result,  a  very  dilute  methanol  solution 
must  be  fed  by  the  supply.  The  need  for  a  very  dilute  methanol 
solution  significantly  reduces  the  energy  density  of  the  system, 
a  major  concern  for  portable  applications.  Considering  15  mol  of 
water  migrated  to  the  cathode  and  3  mol  of  water  produced  by  ORR 
in  the  CCL,  a  large  amount  of  water  exists  at  the  cathode  side, 
potentially  causing  flooding.  Experimental  studies  confirm  that  the 
cathode  flooding  is  mostly  due  to  the  water  crossover,  rather  than 
the  water  production  in  the  ORR  [129-131].  The  reduced  system 
energy  density  and  cathode  flooding  are  the  specific  focus  of  the 
water  management  in  a  DMFC. 

Many  factors  may  affect  the  water  crossover  through  the 
membrane,  such  as  temperature,  membrane  thickness,  current 
density,  and  operating  pressure.  As  the  temperature  increases,  the 
diffusion  coefficient  and  electroosmotic  drag  coefficient  get  higher 
and,  in  turn,  more  water  crosses  through  the  membrane 
[17,113,130—135],  Experimental  measurements  have  shown  that  as 
the  DMFC  temperature  increased  from  30  to  70  °C,  the  water 
crossover  flux  increased  nearly  eight  times  [130],  The  effect  of 


membrane  thickness  on  the  water  crossover  depends  primarily  on 
the  cell  structure.  For  a  cell  without  a  WML  in  the  cathode  where 
mostly  water  diffusion  occurs  from  the  anode  to  cathode,  the  water 
crossover  increases  for  thinner  the  membrane  (Fig.  7) 
[65,129,130,136].  If  the  water  diffusion  is  directed  from  the  cathode 
to  the  anode,  for  instance,  by  adding  a  WML  in  the  cathode, 
a  thinner  membrane  results  in  lower  water  crossover  from  the 
anode  to  the  cathode  [113,133,135].  Cell  current  density  is  a  major 
factor  influencing  the  water  crossover  in  a  DMFC.  Fig.  8  illustrates 
that  the  total  water  crossover  increases  with  current  density  as 
a  result  of  significant  increase  in  the  electroosmotic  drag  and  slight 
reduction  in  the  diffusive  transport  [6,17],  With  increasing  current 
density,  more  CO2  in  the  ACL  results  in  a  reduction  in  the  water 
content  of  the  anode  side  of  the  membrane,  while  more  water 
production  in  the  CCL  leads  to  an  increase  in  the  water  content  of 
the  cathode  side  of  the  membrane,  leading  to  a  reduction  in  water 
diffusion  from  the  cathode  to  the  anode.  Convective  transport  of 
water,  from  the  cathode  to  anode,  slightly  increases  with  increasing 
current  density  mainly  due  to  increased  liquid  pressure  in  the  CCL. 
However,  the  electroosmotic  drag,  the  dominant  water  transport 
mechanism  from  the  anode  to  the  cathode,  linearly  scales  with  the 
current  density,  resulting  in  more  total  water  crossover. 

Fundamental  understanding  of  water  distribution  and  transport 
across  the  membrane  is  required  for  an  accurate  modeling.  The 
focus  of  the  available  models  for  the  water  transport  through 
membrane  ranges  from  the  membrane  itself  [137—143]  to  the 
entire  membrane  electrode  assembly  of  a  DMFC  [6,17,59,65,144], 
The  underlying  physics  for  water  transport  in  the  Nafion® 
membrane  is  still  controversial.  There  are  models  suggesting  the 
hydraulic  permeation  (electroosmosis  and  convection)  as  the  main 
water  transport  mechanism  in  the  membrane  [140,141],  while 
some  others  propose  the  diffusion  [142],  Weber  and  Newman  [143] 
have  developed  a  model  that  proposes  coexisting  diffusive  and 
permeation-based  transport,  based  on  pore-expansion  due  to 
liquid  pressure  in  connective  nano-pores  within  the  ionomer. 
Nonetheless,  diffusion  is  most  likely  the  dominant  water  transport 
mechanism  through  Nafion®  in  a  DMFC,  since  a  dilute  methanol 
solution  is  usually  fed  to  the  anode  [6,65]. 

Modeling  of  water  diffusion  through  the  membrane  is  one  of  the 
most  challenging  subjects.  This  is  most  likely  why  many  DMFC 
models  assumed  a  fully  hydrated  membrane  with  no  water  diffu¬ 
sion  mechanism  [3,4,7-10,15,16,49,50,56-58,63],  This  assumption 
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Fig.  7.  The  effect  of  membrane  thickness  on  total  water  crossover  through  the 
membrane  in  a  DMFC  with  five  basic  porous  layers  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Adopted  from  Ref. 
[65], 
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density.  Adopted  from  Ref.  [6], 

leads  to  a  miscalculation  of  the  water  crossover.  Three  phases  of 
water  can  potentially  exist  in  the  catalyst  layer:  liquid  water,  water 
vapor,  and  dissolved  water  in  the  electrolyte  around  the  agglom¬ 
erates  in  the  catalyst  layers.  Two  approaches  for  the  modeling  of 
the  diffusive  water  transport  through  the  membrane  are  distin¬ 
guishable  by  equilibrium  or  non-equilibrium  assumption  between 
the  dissolved  water  in  the  membrane  phase  and  water  vapor/liquid 
in  the  catalyst  layers.  Due  to  the  ease  of  implications  in  the  system- 
level  models,  several  DMFC  models  incorporated  the  equilibrium 
condition  between  all  water  phases  in  the  catalyst  layers 

[11.13.17.53.67.73.142.145] ,  similar  to  the  hydrogen  PEMFC  models 
[  142,146—150].  The  dilemma  for  this  approach  is  how  to  account  for 
the  coexistence  of  liquid  and  vapor  phases  at  the  catalyst  layers  of 
a  DMFC.  Experimental  data  is  available  for  the  water  content  (A)  of 
the  membrane  in  which  the  dissolved  water  is  in  equilibrium  with 
the  liquid  water  or  with  the  water  vapor.  The  water  content  is  the 
ratio  of  the  number  of  moles  of  water  attached  to  1  mol  of  sulfonic 
acid  of  the  membrane.  In  a  real  situation,  both  liquid  and  vapor 
water  exist  in  catalyst  layers.  Most  DMFC  models  utilize  a  linear 
interpolation  to  account  for  the  presence  of  both  phases  of  water 
(liquid  and  vapor)  at  the  membrane/catalyst  interface  in  order  to 
obtain  the  water  content  at  the  membrane  boundaries 

[11.13.17.53.67.73.142.145] : 

^two-phase  =  +  (^1  —  ^v)S  (30) 

where  subscripts  v  and  1  stand  for  vapor  and  liquid  phases  of  water, 
respectively,  and  s  is  the  liquid  saturation  in  the  catalyst  layer. 
Equilibrium  condition,  noted  above,  might  not  be  achieved 
instantly  [151,152],  Therefore,  the  finite  mass  transfer  rate  between 
vapor  and  membrane  phase  liquid  water  within  the  catalyst  layers 
should  be  accounted  for.  As  both  liquid  and  vapor  water  co-exist  in 
the  catalyst  layers  under  the  normal  operation  of  a  DMFC,  a  more 
realistic  and  non-equilibrium  model  to  consider  the  water  disso¬ 
lution  in  the  membrane  phase  is  developed  by  Shah  et  al.  [153,154], 
In  the  proposed  model,  three-phase  of  water,  i.e.  liquid,  vapor  and 
dissolved  water  in  the  membrane,  are  considered.  The  evaporation 
and  condensation  between  liquid  and  vapor  along  with  the 
adsorption  and  desorption  between  dissolved  phase  and  liquid  or 
vapor  were  included  in  the  model  to  account  for  the  finite-rate 
interfacial  mass  transport.  Xu  et  al.  [6]  employed  the  same 
method  to  analyze  the  water  transport  through  the  membrane 
phase  by  all  three  water  transport  mechanisms. 

Employing  a  porous  layer,  termed  as  a  WML  in  the  preceding 
sections,  either  in  the  cathode  or  in  the  anode  has  attracted  the 


most  attention  for  the  water  management  in  a  DMFC  due  in  part  to 
easy  implementation,  an  acceptable  performance  and  the  cost 
concerns.  If  a  cathode  WML  is  utilized,  high  liquid  pressure  in  the 
cathode  is  built  up  upon  increasing  the  hydrophobicity  and 
reducing  the  WML  pore  size,  and  water  back-flows  to  the  anode. 
Peled  et  al.  [155]  and  Blum  et  al.  [156]  reported  that  the  use  of 
a  highly  hydrophobic  cathode  WML  makes  it  possible  to  have 
water-neutral  operating  conditions  for  a  DMFC  with  low  methanol 
feed  concentration.  Employing  the  anode  WML  is  another  potential 
method  to  control  water  crossover.  Liu  et  al.  [157]  studied  the 
effectiveness  of  an  anode  WML  on  water  crossover  in  a  DMFC.  It 
was  reported  that  the  wettability  of  the  anode  WML  is  important  in 
controlling  the  water  crossover.  The  MEA  with  a  hydrophobic 
anode  WML  led  to  more  reduction  in  water  crossover  compared  to 
a  hydrophilic  one.  Shaffer  and  Wang  [59]  employed  a  one¬ 
dimensional,  two-phase  model  to  investigate  the  importance  of 
using  an  anode  WML  to  decrease  the  water  for  MEAs  using  the  high 
concentration  solutions  of  methanol.  A  parametric  study  was 
performed  to  show  that  a  thicker  anode  WML  with  a  higher 
hydrophobicity  and  a  lower  permeability  is  more  effective  in 
reducing  the  water  and  methanol  crossover.  Later,  they  extended 
the  model  to  investigate  the  function  of  the  anode  WML  in  a  DMFC 
using  pure  methanol  [74],  Yang  and  Zhao  [65]  investigated  the 
water  transport  in  a  DMFC  by  incorporating  both  anode  and 
cathode  WML,  simultaneously.  It  was  reported  that  optimum 
design  of  the  anode  porous  structure  reduces  the  diffusion  flux  of 
water  to  the  cathode,  while  optimum  design  in  the  cathode  is  more 
effective  in  the  convective  back-flow  of  water  to  the  anode. 
Research  is  needed  to  investigate  the  effectiveness  of  the  anode 
WML  compared  to  the  cathode  WML,  or  vice  versa. 

Employing  the  concept  of  cathode  WML,  the  substantial  inter¬ 
relation  between  water  and  methanol  crossover  in  a  DMFC  fed  with 
highly  concentrated  methanol  solution  was  introduced  by  Bahrami 
and  Faghri  [17],  Back-flow  of  water,  from  the  cathode  to  the  anode, 
locally  dilutes  the  methanol  solution  in  the  ACL  and,  therefore, 
reduces  the  methanol  diffusion  to  the  cathode.  Methanol  crossover 
is  significantly  alleviated  by  reducing  the  water  crossover.  The 
concept  was  investigated  through  both  analytical  and  numerical 
models.  It  was  reported  that  thickening  the  anode  porous  backing 
layer  cannot  reduce  the  significant  methanol  crossover  without 
controlling  the  water  transport.  Fig.  9  illustrates  the  effect  of  using 
a  cathode  WML  on  the  dilution  of  the  methanol  in  the  anode 
compared  to  the  case  without  a  WML.  The  methanol  mass  fraction 
in  the  ACL  could  not  drop  below  0.242,  if  a  WML  was  not  used,  no 
matter  how  thick  the  anode  backing  layer  was. 

A  proper  model  of  water  transport  through  the  membrane 
depends  on  many  factors,  such  as  the  capillary  pressure  and  the 
liquid  saturation  at  the  catalyst  layers  (Eq.  (30))  [53].  Most  of  the 
developed  models  employed  the  Leverett  equation  for  the  capillary 
pressure  (Eq.  (28)).  Xu  and  Faghri  [13]  investigated  the  water  and 
methanol  transport  inside  the  mixed-wet  porous  media  by 
employing  various  experimentally  measured  mixed-wet  capillary 
pressure  and  saturation  relations  (CPSR)  rather  than  the  conven¬ 
tional  Leverett  equation.  Water  transport  predicted  by  the  mixed- 
wet  CPSR  and  the  uniform-wet  Leverett  CPSR  was  compared.  The 
significant  dependence  of  water  transport  predictions  on  the 
employed  capillary  pressure  relation  was  reported,  emphasizing 
the  requirement  of  future  research  regarding  developing  an 
appropriate  capillary  pressure  relation  for  fuel  cell  applications. 

5.2.  Coupled  heat  and  mass  transport 

Since  the  efficiency  of  DMFCs  is  low  compared  to  that  of 
hydrogen  PEMFCs,  more  waste  heat  is  expected  in  DMFCs  than  in 
hydrogen  PEMFCs  of  equal  power  density.  For  instance,  considering 
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liquid  methanol  distribution  in  the  anode  (15  M  solution  in  the  reservoir  and 
7  =  1200  Am-2).  Adopted  from  Ref.  [17], 


a  3  W  passive  DMFC  operating  at  20%  efficiency,  roughly  12  W  of 
waste  heat  is  produced  which  can  potentially  increase  the  cell 
temperature.  Increasing  the  cell  temperature  has  pros  and  cons.  It  is 
advantageous,  as  the  higher  temperature  improves  the  MOR  and 
ORR  kinetics.  Increase  in  temperature,  however,  facilitates  unfa¬ 
vorable  effects  such  as  methanol  and  water  evaporation  and 
methanol  and  water  crossover  through  the  membrane. 

There  are  four  sources  of  heat  generation  in  a  DMFC:  entropic 
heat  of  reactions  (reversible  heat),  irreversible  heat  of  reaction, 
ohmic  loss  (Joule  heating),  and  the  latent  heat  of  phase  change 
(condensation  of  water  and  methanol).  The  entropic  heat  is 
representative  of  entropy  change  for  each  half-cell  reaction  in  the 
catalyst  layers.  The  Peltier  coefficient  (nh)  is  one  of  the  most  crucial 
parameters  in  calculating  the  local  entropic  heat  transport,  and  is 
defined  as  follows: 

The  Peltier  coefficient  is  experimentally  measured  for  half-cell 
reactions,  since  the  entropy  of  electrons  is  unknown.  The  Peltier 
coefficient  for  the  ORR  is  -13  mV  at  25  °C  [158,159],  Due  to  the  lack 
of  experimental  measurement  of  Peltier  coefficient  for  the  MOR,  it 
may  be  approximated  as: 

Ilh.MOR  =  (j  uf)  Eq  (3)  ~  Hh,ORR  (32) 

The  irreversibility  of  the  electrochemical  reactions  (cathode  and 
anode  activation  overpotentials)  significantly  contributes  to  the 
heat  generation.  Ohmic  heat  results  from  electronic  and  mostly 
from  protonic  current  owing  to  a  much  lower  ion  conductivity  of 
membrane  relative  to  the  electron  conductivity  of  the  carbon 
phase.  Contribution  of  each  of  the  four  sources  in  total  cell 
temperature  depends  on  the  operating  conditions  and  the  cell 
configuration.  Neglecting  the  phase  change  for  a  hydrogen  PEMFC, 
entropic,  irreversible  and  ohmic  heat  generations  roughly  account 
for  55%,  35%  and  10%  of  the  total  heat  release,  respectively  [160], 

Interplay  between  heat  and  water  transport  in  a  hydrogen 
PEMFC  is  discussed  by  several  investigators  [161—163].  In  DMFCs, 
heat  and  mass  transport  are  coupled  through:  (i)  condensation  and 
evaporation  accompanied  by  heat  release  and  adsorption,  respec¬ 
tively,  (ii)  methanol  and  water  transport  due  to  the  heat  pipe  effect, 
and  (iii)  temperature  dependency  of  most  transport  properties 
such  as  the  diffusion  coefficient  and  the  electroosmotic  drag 


coefficient.  The  heat  pipe  effect  refers  to  the  mass  transport  due  to 
evaporation  from  one  point  within  the  cell  and  condensation  in 
other  places. 

Most  macroscopic  models  developed  for  DMFCs  are  isothermal 
[3-6,8,15,19,20,49- 

53,59,63,65,73,121,123,127,128,144,145,150,164-167],  while  there 
are  others  considering  the  thermal  effects  [9,10,16,17,56— 
58,62,67,68,70],  To  the  authors’  knowledge,  Divisek  et  al.  [62]  was 
the  first  to  introduce  a  DMFC  model  employing  coupled  heat- 
mass— charge  transport  equations.  Although  the  governing  equa¬ 
tions  were  given  in  transient  form  and  the  coupling  of  all  source 
terms  to  the  temperature  was  shown,  there  were  no  results  or 
discussions  regarding  either  the  transient  behavior  of  the  system  or 
the  temperature  effect  on  transport  phenomena.  Chen  and  Zhao 
[126]  provided  a  one-dimensional,  non-isothermal  model  to 
analytically  solve  the  heat  and  mass  transport  inside  a  passive 
DMFC.  A  closed-form  solution  for  the  temperature  of  the  catalyst 
layers  was  the  main  contribution  of  this  study.  Similar  analytical 
models  were  reported  by  others  [117,168]. 

The  temperature  also  has  an  indirect  effect  on  the  mass  transfer 
though  the  kinetics  of  electrochemical  reactions.  A  non-uniform 
temperature  distribution  in  catalyst  layers  results  in  a  non- 
uniform  current  density,  which  in  turn  results  in  non-uniform 
mass  production  in  the  catalyst  layers.  Bahrami  and  Faghri  [16] 
developed  a  non-isothermal,  two-phase  model  to  compare  a  fully 
passive  DMFC  to  a  semi-passive  one.  It  was  reported  that  despite 
the  negative  effect  of  reduction  in  the  cell  temperature  for  the 
higher  air  flow  rates  in  the  cathode  channel,  it  was  beneficial  since 
it  created  more  uniform  temperature  and  current  density  distri¬ 
butions  along  the  catalyst  layers.  Fig.  10  depicts  that  as  the  air  flow 
rate  in  the  cathode  channel  reduces,  the  current  density  deviates 
more  from  a  uniform  distribution.  This  is  primarily  due  to  the  non- 
uniform  temperature  distribution  of  the  cell  at  lower  air  flow  rates 
in  the  cathode  channel. 

Local  methanol/water  vapor  partial  pressure  plays  an  important 
role  in  mass  transfer  between  two  phases  and  is  a  strong  function  of 
the  temperature  and  porous  structure.  The  dependency  of  partial 
pressure  of  condensable  species  on  the  pore  size  of  the  porous 
structure  is  usually  overlooked.  The  average  pore  size  ranges  from 
10  to  100  nm  in  catalyst  layers  [169],  and  from  1  to  100  pm  in  the 
GDLs  [46],  The  nanostructure  of  the  pore  network  affects  the  mass 
transport  by  changing  the  local  vapor  pressures  in  these  pores.  For 
instance,  the  equilibrium  water  vapor  pressure  in  a  micro-pore  of 
20  nm  increases  by  11%  at  25  °C  and  by  9%  at  80  °C,  compared  to 
macrostructure  [160],  This  issue  becomes  more  crucial  when  it 
comes  to  the  fact  that  usually  one  of  the  catalyst  layers  experiences 
the  highest  temperature  in  the  cell.  As  noted  earlier,  isothermal 
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Fig.  10.  The  effect  of  air  flow  rate  in  the  cathode  channel  on  the  current  density 
distribution.  Adopted  from  Ref.  [117]. 
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pore  network  models  are  developed  for  the  catalyst  layers  and  the 
GDLs  mostly  for  hydrogen  PEMFCs  to  capture  the  pore  level,  two- 
phase  transport  phenomena  [36-46].  This  type  of  modeling, 
including  the  temperature  effects,  is  needed  to  delineate  the  effects 
of  porous  structure  on  the  coupled  heat  and  mass  transport  in 
DMFCs. 

5.3.  Enhanced  system  energy  density 

From  the  early  stages  of  DMFC  development,  maintaining  the 
merit  of  high  system-level  energy  density  was  among  the  most 
prominent  priorities.  However,  until  the  late  2000s,  most  of  studies 
were  focusing  on  understanding  the  underlying  physics  in  trans¬ 
port  phenomena  in  DMFCs.  As  noted  earlier,  a  very  dilute  methanol 
(3—4  M)  is  conventionally  supplied  to  the  anode  of  a  DMFC.  To 
increase  the  energy  density,  concentrated  methanol  solution  must 
be  fed  to  the  anode.  Faghri  et  al.  [8-10,12,16,17,56-58,67]  were 
among  the  pioneers  focusing  on  increasing  the  system-level  energy 
density  of  DMFCs.  Two  approaches  were  undertaken  to  achieve  the 
goal  of  utilizing  concentrated  methanol  solution  in  the  anode:  (i) 
increasing  the  resistance  against  the  liquid  methanol  flow  to  the 
anode,  and  (ii)  change  in  the  methanol  feed  phase.  The  latter 
approach  achieved  successful  results  in  terms  of  experimental 
evidences  [170,171]. 

5.3.1.  Increasing  the  resistance  against  the  liquid  methanol 

This  approach  was  based  on  employing  a  porous  medium 
between  the  pure  methanol  reservoir  and  the  membrane  electrode 
assembly.  A  WML  in  the  cathode  was  used  to  passively  supply  water 
to  the  anode.  Several  detailed  models  were  developed  for  this 
concept  during  the  past  six  years.  In  the  ideal  case,  methanol  is 
stored  in  a  porous  fuel  cartridge  in  contact  with  the  main 
membrane  electrode  assembly.  Rice  and  Faghri  [8]  established  an 
isothermal,  one-dimensional,  transient,  two-phase  model  for 
a  liquid-feed  passive  DMFC,  including  the  fuel  delivery  system.  Pure 
liquid  methanol  was  stored  in  a  container  and  provided  to  the 
anode.  Later,  the  temperature  effect  was  added  to  the  model  [10], 
The  continuous  and  discontinuous  phase  limitations,  as  well  as 
a  probabilistic  spread  of  the  porous  properties,  were  included  into 
the  macroscopic  DMFC  model.  These  added  physical  characteristics 
portrayed  the  departure  of  carbon  dioxide  from  the  anode  side  at 
preferential  locations.  Employing  a  model  with  the  same  features, 
Xiao  and  Faghri  [58]  investigated  the  transient  change  in  the 
concentration  of  the  methanol  solution  in  the  reservoir. 

Later,  Bahrami  and  Faghri  [67]  included  the  porous  fuel  cartridge 
saturated  with  pure  methanol  into  a  two-dimensional,  transient, 
non-isothermal  model.  The  transient  operation  of  the  fully  passive 
DMFC  was  investigated.  An  equation  for  the  dissolved  water  into 
the  membrane  phase  was  added  to  the  model  in  order  to  precisely 
capture  all  water  transport  mechanisms  through  the  membrane.  It 
was  shown  that  a  cell  using  initially  water-saturated  porous  layers 
at  the  anode  can  successfully  operate  with  pure  methanol,  if 
a  proper  water  supply  from  the  cathode  is  provided.  Fig.  11  illus¬ 
trates  the  variation  of  methanol  mass  fraction  in  the  fuel  cartridge 
and  the  ACL  over  time.  The  fuel  (methanol)  in  the  cartridge  is 
consumed  during  the  normal  operation  of  the  DMFC.  It  was 
assumed  that  no  dry-out  occurs  in  the  fuel  cartridge  during  the  cell 
operation.  This  assumption  is  a  requirement  difficult  to  meet  in  an 
experimental  investigation,  which  led  to  a  new  approach  for 
increasing  the  system-level  energy  density,  described  in  the 
subsequent  section. 

5.3.2.  Change  in  the  methanol  feed  phase 

This  approach  is  known  as  vapor-feed  technology.  The  vapor- 
feed  terminology  is  not  new  and  roots  back  to  the  early  DMFC 


time.  Adopted  from  Ref.  [67], 


works  that  centered  on  achieving  lower  methanol  crossover  by 
using  vaporized  methanol  solution  via  an  external  heat  source. 
Early  models  for  vapor-feed  DMFCs  were  mostly  single-phase.  To 
the  best  of  authors’  knowledge,  Scott  et  al.  [118,172]  and  Dohle  et  al. 
[145]  pioneered  the  study  of  charge  and  mass  transfers  in  a  vapor- 
feed  DMFC  through  a  one-dimensional,  single-phase,  semi- 
empirical  model.  Kulikovsky  et  al.  [165]  presented  a  two- 
dimensional,  single-phase  model  for  a  vapor-feed  DMFC  without 
considering  the  methanol  crossover  through  the  membrane. 

Recently,  efforts,  mostly  experimental,  are  directed  at  utilizing 
the  concept  of  vapor-feed  DMFC  to  improve  the  energy  density  of 
the  system  in  a  passive  manner  [9,12,57,112,171,173-178].  The 
common  feature  for  this  type  of  DMFC  is  the  use  of  a  passive 
vaporizer  with  no  external  power.  Methanol  is  volatile  with  the 
boiling  temperature  of  64.5  °C  at  atmospheric  pressure.  It  tends  to 
evaporate  easily  even  at  room  temperature.  Various  materials  may 
be  employed  as  a  passive  vaporizer,  such  as  Nafion®  membranes 
[170,171,174],  porous  carbon  plates  [112,173],  silicone  membranes 
[175,176],  porous  evaporation  pads  [177],  and  polydimethylsiloxane 
(PDMS)  pervaporation  membranes  [178],  Utilizing  an  additional 
hydrophobic  porous  layer  between  the  vaporizer  and  membrane 
electrolyte  assembly  prevents  the  condensation  of  methanol  and 
water  on  the  surface  of  vaporizer.  This  feature  makes  the  passive 
vapor-feed  DMFC  functional  at  room  temperature  [170,171],  If  the 
vaporizer  itself  is  hydrophobic,  there  is  no  need  for  an  additional 
hydrophobic  layer  [112,173]. 

Rice  and  Faghri  [9]  first  developed  a  one-dimensional  analytical 
model  of  the  methanol  transport  from  a  reservoir  of  pure  methanol 
to  the  fuel  cell.  Next,  they  investigated  the  fundamentals  of 
a  passive,  vapor-feed  DMFC  using  a  transient,  two-dimensional, 
two-phase,  non-isothermal  model.  There  was  no  evaporation  pad 
in  the  model.  However,  a  vapor  chamber  between  the  anode  porous 
layers  and  the  pure  methanol  distributor  was  considered  in  which 
only  methanol  vapor  was  allowed  to  exist.  The  back-flow  of  water 
to  the  methanol  distributor  was  captured  in  this  model.  Xiao  and 
Faghri  [57]  later  investigated  the  transient  characteristics  of 
a  passive  vapor-feed  DMFC  using  a  model  with  the  same  feature, 
but  with  changes  in  the  fuel  cell  configuration.  An  additional 
barrier  layer,  called  the  buffer  layer,  was  considered  between  the 
vapor  chamber  and  the  anode  porous  layers.  The  evaporation/ 
condensation  phenomenon  at  the  vaporizer  was  included.  The 
methanol  and  water  vapor  concentrations  across  the  vapor 
chamber  were  assumed  constant.  Xu  and  Faghri  [12]  developed 
a  model  in  which  the  evaporation  rate  from  a  vaporizer  was  treated 
differently.  The  cell  configuration  considered  in  the  model  was  very 
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close  to  what  was  experimentally  built  [  170].  Based  on  the  solution- 
diffusion  model  [179],  the  flow  rate  of  the  methanol  vapor  into  the 
system  was  calculated.  A  hydrophobic  vapor  transport  layer  was 
employed  between  the  AGDL  and  the  vaporizer  in  which  no 
condensation  occurs.  The  rest  of  the  domain,  except  for  the 
membrane,  was  studied  through  a  steady  state,  two-dimensional, 
two-phase,  non-isothermal  model.  In  a  similar  model  developed 
by  Yang  et  al.  [64],  various  operating  conditions  of  a  vapor-feed 
DMFC  working  with  pure  methanol  were  discussed. 

A  transient,  two-phase  model  was  presented  by  Bahrami  and 
Faghri  [66]  to  investigate  the  major  contributors  to  the  transient 
response  time  of  a  passive  vapor-feed  DMFC  upon  applying 
a  sudden  load.  Both  the  scale  analysis  and  the  predictions  from  the 
full  numerical  model  revealed  that  the  transient  response  time 
depends  primarily  on  the  cell  load.  At  high  current  densities,  mass 
consumption  in  the  ACL  becomes  dominant  in  the  cell  transient 
response  time,  whereas  at  lower  current  densities,  both  the  diffu¬ 
sive  liquid  transport  in  the  anode  and  the  mass  consumption  in  the 
anode  catalyst  layers  are  predominant. 

Note  that  none  of  above  models  developed  for  vapor-feed 
DMFCs  fed  with  pure  methanol  was  able  to  capture  the  decaying 
performance  of  the  cell  during  operation  time.  This  must  be 
addressed  in  future  research.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the  lack  of  an 
accurate  physical  insight  for  the  mass  transfer  through  the 
membrane  evaporator. 

5.4.  Start-up  and  transient  operation 

Change  in  operating  conditions,  such  as  sudden  changes  in  the 
cell  temperature,  load  or  feed  concentration,  makes  the  cell 
undergo  a  transient  operation.  A  fundamental  understanding  of  the 
DMFC  dynamic  characteristics  under  transient  operation  condi¬ 
tions  is  essential  in  order  to  effectively  design  and  control  the 
system,  especially  for  the  practical  applications  where  the  load  may 
constantly  fluctuate.  The  other  situation  where  the  study  of  tran¬ 
sient  operation  is  of  great  importance  is  passive  DMFCs  with  a  finite 
amount  of  methanol  in  a  reservoir.  Nonetheless,  there  are  few 
experimental  studies  reported  in  this  regard.  A  widely  accepted 
experimental  approach  is  to  make  a  step  change  in  parameters  such 
as  current  density  [180—182]  or  methanol  feed  concentration 
[183,184]  and  then  study  the  cell’s  response  to  this  change. 

There  are  several  mathematical  models  developed  to  investigate 
the  transient  response  of  DMFCs  [9,10,14,56-58,66,67,183,185- 
187],  Sundmacher  et  al.  [183]  showed  that  the  voltage  demon¬ 
strated  an  overshoot  in  response  to  a  step  change  in  the  methanol 
feed  concentration.  Schultz  et  al.  [185]  revealed  that  this  voltage 
overshoot  originates  from  the  different  response  time  of  the 
cathode  and  anode  overpotentials  to  the  change  in  the  methanol 
concentration.  In  a  different  approach,  Krewer  et  al.  [186,187] 
studied  the  cell  voltage  response  to  a  step  change  in  the  cell 
current  density.  They  concluded  that  the  anode  reaction  mecha¬ 
nism  was  the  main  physicochemical  phenomenon  causing  the 
anode  overpotential  and  cell  voltage  overshoots  [186],  Consistent 
with  the  experimental  results  [182],  it  was  reported  that  the 
methanol  crossover  is  the  dominating  factor  that  causes  the 
cathode  overpotential  and  cell  voltage  overshoot  [187],  Yang  and 
Zhao  [14]  investigated  the  transient  response  of  a  passive  DMFC  to 
a  sudden  change  in  both  the  cell  current  density  and  the  feeding 
concentration  of  methanol.  It  was  shown  that  the  double  layer 
effects  increase  the  transient  response  time  to  a  sudden  change  of 
either  cell  current  or  the  concentration  of  feed  methanol. 

All  of  the  above  studies  focus  on  DMFCs  fed  with  a  dilute 
methanol  solution.  Faghri  et  al.  [8-10,57,58,66,67]  developed 
transient  models  for  passive  DMFCs  using  highly  concentrated 
methanol.  Rice  and  Faghri  [8,10]  proposed  a  transient  model  for 


a  DMFC  constantly  fed  with  pure  methanol  from  a  reservoir.  Later, 
Xiao  and  Faghri  [58]  considered  the  change  in  the  reservoir 
methanol  concentration  as  the  boundary  condition  in  the  anode  in 
order  to  estimate  the  running  time  of  the  system.  Bahrami  and 
Faghri  [67]  investigated  the  transient  change  of  methanol 
concentration  of  a  porous  fuel  cartridge  (Fig.  11).  Recently, 
a  numerical  model  including  a  scale  analysis  was  employed  by 
Bahrami  and  Faghri  [66]  to  show  the  dependency  of  the  transient 
response  time  of  a  vapor-feed  DMFC. 

6.  Unresolved  issues 

During  the  past  decade,  considerable  advancements  in  pre¬ 
dicting  capabilities  of  the  coupled  charge-energy-species  trans¬ 
port  phenomena  in  DMFCs  have  been  achieved  through 
macroscopic  models.  It  is  believed  that  the  focus  of  future  DMFC 
modeling  studies  should  be  centered  in:  (i)  a  better  understanding 
of  the  reaction  kinetics  of  methanol  crossover  in  the  cathode,  (ii) 
transport  phenomena  in  vapor-feed  DMFCs  using  pure  methanol, 
(iii)  cold  start-up  of  a  DMFC,  and  (iv)  providing  a  general  capillary 
pressure  using  pore-scale  models.  More  details  regarding  the 
aforementioned  items  are  presented  below. 

No  matter  what  controlling  method  is  implemented,  methanol 
crossover  remains  a  crucial  issue  for  DMFCs.  A  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  underlying  physics  for  the  methanol  reaction  in  the 
CCL  and  its  effect  on  the  mixed  potential  is  imperative.  As  the  Pt 
catalyst  in  the  CCL  is  not  methanol  tolerant,  methanol  in  the 
cathode  reacts  with  oxygen  to  produce  heat,  without  generating 
electricity.  The  simultaneous  competition  of  methanol  and  oxygen 
on  occupying  a  specific  catalyst  surface  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  order  to  develop  a  proper  kinetics  for  the  MOR  in  the  CCL.  The 
other  challenging  issue  is  the  Pt  poisoning  in  the  CCL  as  a  result  of 
methanol  crossover.  According  to  recent  experimental  evidences 
[26],  cathode  overpotential  spikes  at  a  certain  methanol  crossover 
rate,  caused  mainly  by  the  Pt  poisoning. 

Vapor-feed  technology  for  DMFC  demonstrated  a  promising 
performance  and  opened  a  new  horizon  in  utilizing  a  high 
concentration  methanol  solution  in  the  anode  of  a  DMFC.  This 
technology  can  be  used  for  other  liquid-fed  fuel  cells,  such  as  direct 
ethanol  fuel  cells  with  some  minor  modifications.  The  current 
physical  models,  however,  are  not  able  to  completely  predict  the 
proper  transport  phenomena  in  a  vapor-feed  DMFC.  Experiments 
showed  that  the  performance  (P,  W  m-2)  of  vapor-feed  DMFCs 
utilizing  the  membrane  vaporizer  decreases  with  time.  None  of  the 
available  models  are  able  to  predict  this  behavior.  It  is  believed  that 
this  is  primarily  due  to  lack  of  physical  insight  regarding  the  mass 
transfer  through  the  vaporizer,  usually  a  polymer  membrane,  and 
requires  special  treatment. 

A  rapid  and  successful  cold  start-up  in  freezing  temperature 
conditions  is  of  great  importance  for  DMFCs.  However,  the  subject 
attracted  the  least  attention  during  past  two  decades.  This  is  due  in 
part  to  the  presence  of  methanol  with  low  freezing  point  (-97.78  °C 
for  pure  methanol)  in  the  anode.  The  presence  of  methanol,  even  at 
small  mass  fractions,  significantly  reduces  the  freezing  point  of  the 
solution.  The  anode  side  of  DMFCs  is  therefore  less  vulnerable 
against  the  freezing  than  the  cathode  side.  There  is  a  significant 
amount  of  water  in  the  cathode  side  both  from  the  electrochemical 
reaction  and  the  water  crossover.  Migrated  methanol  to  the 
cathode  is  most  likely  oxidized  in  the  CCL.  Research  must  be  con¬ 
ducted  to  evaluate  the  potential  freezing  of  water  in  the  cathode 
and  blocking  the  reactive  catalyst  sites  in  the  CCL. 

Although  some  efforts  have  been  made  to  provide  an  empirical 
capillary  pressure  for  fuel  cells  applications,  the  Leverett  function  is 
still  most  widely  used.  This  relation  is  not  appropriate  for  the 
porous  mixed-wet  structure  of  DMFCs  where  both  hydrophilic  and 
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hydrophobic  pores  are  randomly  distributed.  The  liquid  saturation 
calculated  from  the  capillary  pressure  has  a  significant  effect  on  the 
accurate  prediction  of  transport  phenomena  such  as  methanol 
crossover,  water  crossover,  temperature  distribution  and  evapora¬ 
tion/condensation  of  species.  Micro-scale  models,  such  as  PNM,  are 
expected  to  provide  a  general  capillary  pressure  relation  as  a  func¬ 
tion  of  liquid  saturation,  porosity,  structure  of  porous  medium,  and 
the  degree  of  hydrophobicity.  The  model  may  be  developed  for 
common  GDL  materials,  such  as  carbon  paper  and  carbon  cloth.  For 
this  purpose,  a  randomly  generated  contact  angle  function,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  mixed-wettability  of  the  GDL,  should  be  fed  to  the 
model  to  match  the  average  percentage  of  added  PTFE  to  the  GDL. 
Experimental  evaluation  of  the  PTFE  distribution  is  of  urgent 
importance  in  order  to  have  more  accurate  predictions  out  of  the 
pore-scale  modeling.  The  effect  of  mixed-wettability  of  the  porous 
structure  on  the  water  and  methanol  transport  should  also  be 
investigated.  One  other  area  that  requires  future  research  is 
including  temperature  effects  in  two-phase  PNM  for  transport 
phenomena  in  the  catalyst  layers  and  the  GDLs.  Currently,  all  of  the 
developed  two-phase  PNMs  are  isothermal  and  neglect  the 
temperature  effect  on  mass  transport. 

7.  Conclusions 

A  critical  review  of  DMFC  numerical  models  is  presented. 
Numerical  models  are  classified  based  on  the  most  challenging 
issues  regarding  the  transport  phenomena  in  DMFCs.  Differences 
between  various  common  modeling  methodologies  and 
approaches  are  briefly  explained.  While  significant  advancements 
in  macroscopic  DMFC  modeling  have  been  achieved  during  the  past 
decade,  there  are  still  areas  requiring  urgent  research.  Due  to  the 
dependency  of  various  transport  variables  on  capillary  pressure, 
a  constitutive  relation  of  capillary  pressure  accounting  for  the 
mixed-wet  porous  structure  is  needed.  This  can  be  achieved 
through  an  advanced  pore-scale  modeling.  Passive  vapor-feed 
technology  in  DMFCs  has  demonstrated  a  promising  performance 
during  the  past  couple  of  years.  Flowever,  an  in-depth  explanation 
of  mass  transport  though  a  passive  vaporizer,  usually  a  membrane, 
is  lacking. 

Nomenclature 

a  specific  catalyst  area,  m-1 

A  frequency  factor 

A\g  interfacial  specific  area  between  liquid  and  gas  phases, 
m-1 

ACL  anode  catalyst  layer 

AGDL  anode  gas  diffusion  layer 

C  molar  concentration,  mol  m-3 

Cp  specific  heat  capacity,  J  kg-1  K-1 

CCL  cathode  catalyst  layer 

CGDL  cathode  gas  diffusion  layer 

D  diffusivity,  m2  s-1 

DMFC  direct  methanol  fuel  cell 

Fa  activation  energy,  J 

F  Faraday  constant,  96485.3  A  s  mol-1 

G  Gibbs  free  energy,  J 

hfg  heat  of  vaporization,  J  kg-1 

hig  interfacial  transfer  rate  constant  for  methanol,  m2  s_1 
/  current  density,  A  m-2 

J  reaction  rate,  A  m  3 

Jo  exchange  current  density,  A  m  2 

K  permeability  of  porous  media,  m2 

k  thermal  conductivity,  W  m-2  K_1/reaction  rate  constant/ 

permeability 


kc  condensation  rate,  s_1 

ke  evaporation  rate,  Pa-1  s-1 

K  reaction  constant 

kr  relative  permeability 

M  molecular  weight,  kg  moL  1 

M2  multiphase  mixture 

m  mass  flow  rate,  kg  s_1 

MFM  multi-fluid  multiphase 

MOR  methanol  oxidation  reaction 

n  number  of  electrons 

n  molar  flow  rate,  mol  s_1 

ORR  oxygen  reduction  reaction 

p  pressure,  Pa 

PEM  polymer  electrolyte  membrane 

PEMFC  PEM  fuel  cell 

PNM  pore  network  modeling 

Pt  platinum 

R  reaction  rate,  A  m  2 

Ru  Universal  gas  constant,  8.31446  J  mor1  K-1 

Ru  Ruthenium 

S  source  term 

S  entropy,  J  mol”1  K-1 

s  liquid  saturation 

t  time,  s 

T  temperature,  K 

V  voltage,  V/mass-averaged  velocity,  m  s-1 

V  molar-averaged  velocity,  m  s_1 

WML  water  management  layer 

x  mole  fraction 

Greek 

a  transfer  coefficient 

T  diffusion  coefficient,  m2  s_1/kinetics  constant,  mol 

e  porosity 

t)  overpotential,  V 

8  catalyst  surface  coverage  fraction/contact  angel 

kh  Flenry’s  constant,  Pa 

X  water  content 

p  viscosity,  kg  m_1  s_1 

a  conductivity,  Q_1  m_1 

0  potential,  V 

(o  mass  fraction 

IT  Peltier  coefficient,  V 

Superscripts 

eff  effective  value 

eq  equilibrium 

g  gas 

H20  water 

1  liquid 

m  mixture 

mem  membrane 

lat  latent 

MeOH  methanol 

osm  electroosmotic 

reac  electrochemical  reaction 

ref  reference 

sat  saturation 

Max-Stef  Maxwell— Stefan 

Subscripts 
a  anode 

c  cathode/capillary/carbon  phase 

dw  dissolved  water 

e  electron 
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g  gas  phase 

i  index  number  for  species 

1  liquid 

m  mass/membrane 

N  number  of  components 

p  pressure 

ox  oxidation 

red  reduction 

sat  saturation 

T  temperature 
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